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ABSTRACT 

This is a teacher *s guide for Level Beta of a 
humanistic approach to instruction of Classical Greek and Greek 
culture in secondary schools'. The goals Of this program are to help 
students become aware of: (1) the impact of Hellenic civilization on. 
contemporary society, including the impact of *the Greek language on 
English; (2) the similarities and differences between classical \ 
civilization and that of the present; and (3) Classical Greek as a 
viable form of communication within its cultural milieu. The present 
guide is divided into five units: (1) Kings, Tyrants and Democracy, 
(2) Athens, /(3) Sparta, (4) the Straggly with Persia, N and* (5) the 
Golden Age. Each, unit is divided into an average of 12 lessons, ifith 
specific objectives and, activities outlined for each lesson. Language 
is taught by audiolingual methodsV according to principles- of • \ 
structural linguistics. Basic principles to* be followed by the 
teachAs precede the main text. The appendix ogives suggestions as to 
how the Hippolytus, by Euripides, should be introducedr and taught. 
(CLK) 
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FOREWORD . 

Level Beta of # «i*ru T^Srfkfmtt THE ANCIENT GREEKS SPEAK TO US con- 
tinues the basic approach of Level Alpha; Level Beta is designed to help students be- 
come aware of: 

1. The impact of Hellenic civilization on contemporary society and the similarities 
and differences between classical civilization and our' own. * v + 

2. The Classical Greek language as a viable form of communication within its cul- 
tural mflieu. , 

3. The influence of the Greek language on English. 

The instructional system for Level Beta consists of the following specially pre- 
pared materials: * 

f i , 

1. A Teacher's Guide 

2. A Student Programmed Text 

Z. Tapes to Accomparjy the Student Programmed Text and Supplementary Tap6s 

4. Visual Cues . "! w 
It utilizes additional tnultisensory materials available fvom commercial publishers. 

Level Beta has been developed in an effort to foster new interest in Hellenic 
language and culture in the Philadelphia School District. 



DR. I. EZRA STAPLES 
Associate Superintendent 
for Curriculum and 
Instruction 



RUDOLPH MASCIANTONIO 
.Curriculum Specialist for 
Classical Languages 



DR. ELEANOR L. SANDSTROM 

Director, of Foreign Languages 
Education . 
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PREFATORY NOTES / 



It is suggested that the teacher review the Prefa<5^y Notes of Level Alpha, The * 
statement of objectives, the hoteson thelnaovative aspects of the course, the notes 
on the organization of the course, the instructional approaches envisioned, and 
articulation all apply mutandis mutatis to Level Beta, 1 

It is suggested that all teachers of Greek in the Sefiool district follow certain 
basic principles in their teaching: 1 / 

!• Greek civilization, literature, history and culture should be related to the lives 
and experience of the students. It is tnost important that students be made 
aware of the influence of the Hellenic heritage on our own world in such areas 
as art-, architecture, government, law, medicine, religion, mythology, and 
literature. * The experiences of the classical past should be used to shed light* 
on our own experiences. The classical past should be compared and contrasted 
with* the present, 

2, Instruction should be geared to mee$ the needs of all secondary school students, 
Greek should be viewed as a broad instrument of general education of great 
cultural and linguistic value to students of every range of background and 
ability. The Greek course should be worthwhile and eomp^ejr in and of itself, 
and the course should not be regarded primarily as a preparation for future 
work in Greek, Instruction geared to meet the needs of all pupils must be lively, 
dramatic, enthusiastic, and multisensory. * 

3. The principles of structural linguistics and the direct method of language 
teaching should be used, and the approach to Greek should be aural-oral. 
In practical terms this means: . 

a. Lexical items should be presented in context, „ 

b. Pattern practices should be employed in the teaching of structure, 

* *■ 

c. Comprehension should be checked via Greek questions to be answered in/ 
Greek or Greek-Greek manipulative type exercises, ( 



s 



d. Oral practice should precede reading of Greek utterances,- 

4, Emphasis should bojgiven to building the English vocabulary of pupils* through 
a study of Greek rrots, prefixes, atjil suffixes that occur in English, 
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UNJT ONE 



- KINGS, TYRANTS AND DEMOCRACY 



AN OVERVIEW OF MATERIAL 
TO BE TAUGHT IN THIS UNIT 



/ 



s 



1. The evolution of government in Ancient Greece. 

2. Greek colonization and Its Impact on political life. 

3. Quotation* connected with the cultural theme of this unite 
4# A review pt structural items learned in Level Alpha. * 

5. English derivatives from -Greek words learned in the quotations. 



\ 



) 
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LESSON 1 



Specific Objectives v ' ' 

%. *- * - 'g 

1. To indicate the importance of Greek political institutions to modern people. * ^ 

2. To summarise the role of kings in the development of Greek political stature. 

3. *' To introduce the following quotations audiolingually: 



y jL-rOf*nos ' flora ff'oXirtKoy 


Man is a social animal bf nature, 
(Aristotle) 




Politics is the science of good and use- 
ful things, 

(Plato) * - * 

. _. ... * : = 


£ i -V0J4 u n~£ i &4/>xi<4 
"Vo/joi** Woo <j*l tAt-v . 


Good legislation involves obedience 
for important laws, . 
(Plato) 

~ — . — --- — - — : ^ — 



Activities * / 

1. Put the date"177(j" on the chalkboard. Ask the students'if '•'democ*afy* ,r began 
v with that date*. Ask them if democracy began in America^ Put the word "de- . 

mocracy" on the chalkboard. Indicate its Greek roots (^y>o* "people" and . 
' Hp*Tt+ "rule"). Tell the students that not only the word "democracy" 
but the* concept behind it comes to us from the ancient Greeks. ' In this unit,* . 
we shall consider how Greek political institutions evolved and the •importance of 
these institutions to us today. ' • . . >. 

J* * 

2. Explain that 'in the time of Homer, Greek city-states were ruled by Kings. In 
•/ the hands of the Kings, the city-states became stronger 1indmore»trusted than 

their component units, viz. , elans and tribes. The Kings restricted traditional • 
clan rights and subordinated elan chieftains. The elan and tribal chiefs were 
unhappy with the growing power of .the King. The elan and tribal chiefs set out 
fo challenge the King's authority. • In many cities the Kings were expelled- al- 
together. ' In other cities the King was reduced to priestly and minor judicial 

* functions. Only in Sparta and in backward sections of Greece did the Kings 
retain their thrones. By 750 B. C. practically all Greek cities had become 
aristocratic republics, i. e. , city-states where voting privileges, public and 
religious offices belonged exclusively to the aristocracy, the aristocracy con- 

, sisted of the ^descendants of the clan and tribal chiefs. The vast majority of 
the people who lived in the city-states were small farmers, itinerant hired 
hands, craftsmen, or slaves. ' 

3. Explain that Greek maxims concerning polities have plavrd an important role in 
' Western political thinking. Today throe such maxims will be introduced. The 

first is from Aristotle and it means in English that man is a social animal, i.e. , 
human nature is such that people are meant to live and eobperate with other 
people in society. The visual cue for the .quotation i-rO^u/rros <&o<Tm t ff.r\„ 



'4. 



/ 

is a picture of a man, an equal sign, and the Greek words 9*oA/rr*»o*y $ u>o-y * 
Say the quotation several times in Greek. Have the pupils echo. Introduce tfie 
♦other quotations in a similar fashion. The visual cue for # rroX*TiKj% ftvJkiSr Ax< 
is the word 0 Wti\*rt*jp an equal sign and the English words "good and.useful ' 
things* " The v;iqual cue for £ u >6jtt*\Wttfo&is a picture of a law book, an 
f>gual sign, and the Greek wordy^^^^;^. 

If time permits, ask the following questions: 



ft. What quotation from Level Alpha expresses.the same^thoughtas 3 Jiyfy+fyros 0 u { 
iroA#r#ifiy v tt&*+ trTl 7 (The answer is £/* Outfit £v«U.) 

b. Is man Really a social aaimal? « * : / 
ci Is politics - in the modern American sense - good and useful? 
d. What is the relationship between good'laws and respect for the LaW? 



_ Specific Objectives 



LESSON* 2 




(\. To expand on the # role of Kings in the development of Greek political structure. 
2. TO explain the rqle of aristocracy in Greek political structure. 



v» ; ~i : 

Top* r^rds. Y*r ftTdl . 


A bad King becomes a tyrant, 
(Aristotle) 




In democracies the people are the 
ruler, 

(Aristotle) O 


TtMtim^ efface ^lAKufyfc 


The defining factor of aristocracy is 
virtue; of oligarchy, wealth, and of 
democracy, freedom; 
(Aristotle) ' ■* 




4, -To review the quotations presented in the previous lesson, 
* 

ctivities 



A^^oj^tn class by reviewing the quotatipns from the previous lesson using the 
visual cues, . > 

2/ Introduce the quotation 6 <^*7 M**X , *t)fcin the usual way. The 

cue for the quotation is a picture of a frowning King, an arrow, and the King 
without his crown. Introduce the other two quotations in the usual way/ 'The 
cue for 4v rwis V^owT^krJiJs a picture bf a qrowd of people with a 
crown or* top. The cue for ilfirTOHt+TMS j*r*> is a picture of six 
aristocrats, three oligarchs, and a large crowd of people, 

r 
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Remind the pupils that'in the last lesson they were, discussing the sole ln 
the Greek city-states* It is important to realize that the Kingsmofin ancient 
Greece was always a constitutional monarchy, i.e.,, the power of the Kings was 
defined by custom, law, and religion. The King was the W^J^-to^f 
during war, the archpriest who offered sacrifices to the godsend the first judge. 
His task was Wkeep his people united. He was given the place of honor in var- 
ious celebrations, a bigger part of the plunder taken in war, and, separate living 
Quarters. His royal authority was rather vague, however, and he could not 
enforce his will unless he had support among the aristocrats. The monarchy was 
hereditary. The King was supposedly descended from a god. Ask the students 
to cite modern countries which have monarchies and to compare and contrast 
the monarchies in these countries with those of ancient Greece. 

Explain that after the aboUtion,of the' Kingship in many cities the aristocrats took 
over These aristocrats were descendants of the clan and tribal chiefs. In prim 
itlve* Greek society, the real power had been the family. Family communities 
developed, and the tribe was formed by many families. Wealth - which then 
meant property in land - belonged to the tribal leaders and to their descendants, 
viz the aristocrats. Only, me aristocrats served in the infantry since only 
they could affowf'the ea*fpment required. Although the assembly of the common 
peoplfijoouifrdo nothing more than expreps its opinion, the real power was in 
^tfce hands of the aristocrats. We don't have evidence Of suppression of the com- 
mon people's will. ■ 

Tell the pupils that during the period of aristocracy ^certain problenfs. bedeviled 
the common people and the aristocrats alike. List these problems on the chalk- 
board and comjtoent on each: ^ 4 4 < 

a. Podr. #&il - Greece, ancient or modern, 4s probably the poorest farming 

country in Europe* •' L« '• 

b; Faulty land distribution - Lgnd was concentrated into vrfry few hands. The 

number and poverty of dispossessed landless people Increased. 4 . 

c The necessity of borrowing - The man whose harvest was too scanty to 
support him was forced to borrow. Interest was so exorbitant that bor- 
V rowing once meant being in debt for life. 

d. The plow - The Greek plow was^scareely more than a pointed stick witji 
no ploughshare. It could not break the soil deeply enough, t ^ . 

e. Money - The rising use of money (as opposed to the barter system) made 
it easier for the rich to become , richer since, hoarding money is easier • 
than 8tortng*cpmmodities. ...... 

Ask the pupils te consider to what extent newly. emerging nations today face m 
similar problems. *The pupils may be asked-to research to what extent these > 
problems exist in countries such as modern India", Israel, Ghan$, and Nigeria. 



LESSON 3 

Specific Objectives j ^ 

1. To summarize the role of commerce and emigration in the development of Greek 
political institutions. 

2. To introduce the reading and writing of quotations presented orally in Lessons* 
1 and/2. 

3. To summarize the role of ^Kings and the aristocracy in the development of Greek 
political structure. • • 

Activities 

1. HavS the pupils work through Frames 1-28 of thp Student Programmed Text . Use 
the tape which accompanies these frames. Be sure to stop thfe tape for appro- 
_./priate v discussion and explanation. 

2// Review all quot^ions presented thus^ar in this unit using the visual cues. 

Have pupils work through Frames 29-35 of the Student P rogrammed Text. 

LESSON 4 ^ 

Specific Objectives , * > ^ 

1. To review the present and aorist tenses. . ^ . 

2. To discuss the role of lawgivers in ancient Greece. 
Activities 

1. Have the pupils work through Frames 36-48 of the Student Programmed Text . 

2. Explain to the students thafe orfginalty there were no written laws in Greece. * 
There were only customs, precedents, and usages known to an inner aristo- 
cratic circle. When a citizen came up for trial, the proper official would de- 
clare and interpret the app/ic able custom, precedent, or usage. This dta tern* 
tended to work against t\]& poor man. During the 7th Century, partially iS.cause 
of the new spirit in&p€ek political life created by the colonization movement, 
people began to demand that the laws be written down. An Athenian named 
Draco was appointed to write down the laws for his cityr ; In the 7th^Cejitury 

* his 'laws seemed harsh, and, according to Plutarch, people said that Draco * 
wrote his-laws-in blood rather than ink. Have the pupils say the Greek of 
Plutarch 1 s statement once or twice. W%l«/7P£; oh afti A*T)UvqS,7T>u& to /sous 6 
Apur+r 3&*J*K Even today we use the vyord "draconian" to mean "severe or 
harsh. 11 Despite the severity of Draco f s laws, the und^privil^ged classes 
benefited from Draco f s work in that arbitrary Verdicts were less likely when * 
the law -was written down an$ accessible. 



Another famous Athenian lawgiver was Solon. He made wealth instead of 
birth the precondition for election to office and for passing into the Areopagus. 
(The/ Areopagus was a council that met on the^hill of Mars -*'ApGio$ JTVrOS- 
to advise the King in his capacity as leader, priest, and judge. Its functions 
changed over the years.) Solon 1 s reforms put the people in a position to se- 
cure th& reforms they wanted. Aristotle tells us {hat som£ people thought that 
Solon was a great lawgiver. SoA*rr«l •'W/o/ O'ovTU/ TO/*oAr»y ft 



Have the pupils repeat the Greek once or twice. 
3. Ask the following questions : 



a. Why did the people demand written laws ? # 

b. In modern countries are all laws written .down? 

c. What are dracbnian measures? 

d* What do you think of Solon's reforms? Were they genuine reforms? 

e. Can you compare reform movements such as the New Deal or the New - 
Frontier^ith Solon 1 s reforms? 

C ' • 

* LESSON 5. 



Specific Objectives 

1. To introduce -the following quotations 1 : 





Draco did not wriie the laws in ink; he 
wrote them in blood. • \ . 
(Plutarch) v . % 


ioAu/vv J fcwc per orovne/ 

4 L _ „ _ 


Some people thiak that Solon was a 

great lawgiver. 

(Aristotle) 



2. To r6view th^ forms of the nominative, genitive, and accusative cases. 

I ' * 

3. To review thp uses of thes£ cases as presented in Level Alpha. 

I < 

4. ' T6 review the role of lawgivers in ancient Greece. 

Activities * 

~ ~~ ■ * 

1. AsK the following questions. Have the pupils answer "yes M or "no" in unison. 
Or the clasjj might be dueled into tavo^ams. The questions mig£t be asked 
individifeltawith each team getting a question in turn. The team with the 
fewer mistakes would win. 

J • • ♦ - * > 

a. Were there written laws' originally in Greece? 

b. ^ Did th^ system of unwritten laws tend to \Vork .against the poor man ? 
cl Did coilonization bring a new spirit to Greek political life? 
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d # Was Draco appointed to write down the laws for the Athenians ? - 

e # Were h£s measures harsh? 

f # Does t^e word draconian mean "harsh 11 or "severe"?* ^ 

g. Was Solon a famous Athenian lawgiver ? " 

h # Did Solon make wealth instead of birth the precondition for election to office 

i. Was the Areopagus a council that met on Mars 1 hill to advise the King? 

2. Tell the students that thgy will\iow repeat what Plutarch said about Draco's 
writing the laws in blood rather than ink. Show the visual cue (a picture of a 
man writing with a # c v r£>ssed-out ink bottle) and have the pupils repeat the 
quotation a// *9 Af. T. X. several times phrase by phrase. ^ 

3. Tell the students that they will repeat the quotation from Aristotle which means 
that some pebpl^think that«6olon was a great lawgiver. Show the visual cue * 
(a picture of ar* old man with a halo anci a scroll) and have the pupils repeat 
phrase by phrase. * 

4. Hjive the pjipils work through Frames 49-65 of the Student Programmed Text. 

* LESSON 6 ' 



Specific Objectives 

1. To introduce the following Greek song: 



Toos -to/sous d ApJik>u,'V *£r/*4tyty 

^ ' \ - / » / V It 

^ O A Ur "W d €*IOI /U£ y OlO"VTjLl 

VtylrBdi j7roudd?o-r. ' 



2. To explain the role of tyrants in the development of Gre.ek political life. 

3. To introduce the following quotations audiolingually: 



— 7 : 1 


.Tyranny is a bad kintf of monarchy. 
(Aristotle) t 




A- tyrant rules a city according to his 

own ideaa. 

(Aristotle) 



Activities 



1. 



-2. 



Have the pupils listen to the song J { JtytfHX on tape A. The song is sung |b the 
tune of "Under My Thumb 11 by the Rolling Stones. Have the pupils sing aiding 
with the tap§; The song should be sung repeatedly. It should be used da|ly 
for about two /freeks to assure mastery. - 

• • 
Tell the pupils that when the city-states failed to solve problems such ai the 
discontent istjnong the common people and rivalry among the aristocrats^ the most 
powerful or the wealthiest man wcJUld set himself up as a tyrant. Early in Greek 
history the word "tyrant" did not have, the bad connotations it later acquired/ , ^ . 
Many early Grefek tyrants looked, after the rights of the common people and triec| . ^ ^ 
to bridge the gap between rich and poor. They cultivated the ajts,* beautified • 
their cities, and organized athletic festivals. The great shortcoming of the 
tyrants was their non-democratic form of rule, They*tehded to suppress liberty. ' 
As Aristotle putlt: "A tyrant rules a cjty according to his ownidea*." Have i c 
the pupils repeat £he Greek for this : Tu/Ouvros JpYw* lt$k*4f ffJT^ 7*V £JuisZ Juyuy 
Aristotle also described tyranny as a bad kind of monarchy. ^ u - - J— t 
)J 7V^Wk>*I r . Have the, pupils repeat this several tirties. 
pupils that there* were two distinct points of view in the city-states/ on tyranny, 
Some people favored tyranny because they saw it as necessary to Solving criti- 
cal problems. Others opposed it as a suppression of lil^rty. / 



Sue is a picture of a man 
it the quotation several 
$CT.X . / The cue is 
Have/ the students 



3. * * Show the visual cue for Top*YTOS *tfXw, AxA.The 

standing alone with a scepter. Have the students repc 
times, * Show the visual cue for ^Jor^s J 
v the word 7V/Uvr/J » an equal sign, and a cro\ 
repeat the quotation several times, 

4. Ask the following questions : 

* a. Why did tyrants assume power in Greek city-slktes ? / | 

b. What constructive changes did the tyrants bri/g about? I 

c. Are the ancient tyrants similar to the "strorig men" leaders of newly emerging 
Asian and African countries today? Why or/Why not? \ 

d. Is "tyranny" a more efficient form of government for achieving social and 
economic reform? Defend your answers. 



Specific Objectives 



LESSON 7 



I 



1. To introduce the, reading and writing of the quotations presented audiolihgually 
in the preceding lesson. 

2. Tq discuss the triumph of democracy in Athens. 
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Activities + j * . * 

» , l # Tell the pupils that after a period of rule by tyrants a man named Cleisthenes 
came to^ower in Athens* He proceeded to build a government on firmer foun- 
dations than personal power. His drastic reforms were so attuned to Athenian 
needs that they lasted ior centuries. He declared that landowning was unneces- 
sary for citizenship. All free males over twenty - including peasants, sailors, * 
shepherds, antf miners - had the right to vote and tchbe elected to magistracies., 
Cleisthenes increased the power of the local units known as demgs. Cleisthenes 
probably also created a new council known as the Boule, which consisted of 
500 members. The Boule had executive as well as legislative functions. It 
instructed, supervised, and cooperated with magistrates. It directed diplomacy 
and finance. The ultimate sovereign powfer rested witl^the Ecclesia, or the 
assembly of all the citizens. Hie Ecclesia met regularly and had the last qay 
on Important issues such as peace and war and on proposals submitte4jo it! by 
the Boule. Its decrees became law of the land. The civil magistracies were 
the Jeast important organ of government. The chief strategos was in a way 
like a British Prime Minister or American President, but he had to stand for 
m election every year. His power derived, not from his office, but from his 
ability to persuade the Ecclesia which could reject his proposals and leave 
- him powerless. ^ 

The reform^ of Cleisthenes tended to increase the power of the Heliaea or 
supreme popular law court. The Heliaea had jurors consisting of ordinary 
citizens and was extremely powerful. The old Areopagus retained its juris- 
diction over murder and impiety, but its role as a judicial power tended to 
diminish. 

2. * Ask the following discussion questions; 

m What were some of the reforms of Cleisthenes ? 

b. .How was the Boule_ different from our Congress? 

c. In modern America is there anything comparable to the Ecclesia ? • 

d. Would a more direct democracy be possible in the United States ? Why or 
why not? 

3. Have the pupils repeat the quotations given in the preceding lesson. Then have 
the quotations read from the reverse side of the cue cards* Then have the 
pupils practice copying the quotations. 

LESSON 8 

41 

Specific Objectives 

X. To review the role of tyrants and the triumph of democracy in Athens. 

2. To explain the political development of other Greek city-states. 

3. To jreview the quotations presented in Lesson 6. 

4. To explain the practice of ostracism. 

ERIC 1 . H 
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Activities 

1. Have tha pppils work'through Frames S6 to 76 of the Student Programmed Text, 

2. Hive the pupils write themes comparing and contrasting Athenian democracy with 
modern American democracy* ^ome of the themes may be re£d to the c\ass 

' ■' I • • v . 

LESSON'9 



and discussed. 



> ( 

Specific Objective 

% To read and discuss passages dealing with Greek political life, ' 
* ,* 
Activity 



: Have the pupils read through Frame^"T7-95 of the Student Programmed Text . 

» . - 

LESSON 10 

Specific Objectives 

1. To introduce the following English derivatives and cognates from recently learned 
Greek lexical items: physicist, physiognomy, physiotherapy; politics, politico, 
socio-political; demotic, endemic; plutocracy, plutolatry; hematology, hematoma, 
hematosis; graphite, graffiti; melanin, Melanesia; eleutheria, eleutheromaniac. 

x V * f 

2. To review the connection between Greek and English. 

Activities " \ 

1. Ask the pupils how Greek is related to English, The answer you are looking for is 
that both languages are descended from hypothetical Indo-European. But English 
has also borrowed a large number of Greek roots, prefixes, and suffixes - parti- 
cularly in scientific and technical vocabularies. Borrowing often takes place 
through Latin. Show the pupils the Dictionary Chart from the Instructional Kit 
indicating the percentage of English words derived from,Greek. * 

2. Ask for the meaning of each Greek root in the following chart. Then ask the 
students to provide derivatives or cognates. If they are unable to do so, you 
provide the derivatives and cognates and their meanings. Elicit as much infor- 
mation as possible from the pupils. Have the pupils echo the derivatives or 
cognates several times and use them in sentences. 
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^ ENGLISH DERIVATIVE 
OR COGNATE _ 


4 

vjrx\ r> i\ rvwvjJ 1 

- j - - 


♦ 

• 

HVfir \ XTTA.Tr** i~\ TT* "I xt/*^t rcrt 

Mi^ANIiNU OF ENGLISH 
DERIVATIVE OR COGNATE 


physicist 


T "by nature, 
naturally" 


an expert in the science x 
of natural laws and pro- 
cesses 


physiognomy 

a 


I oy n ill ui.t* 9 
J / naturally* 1 


facial features that indi- 
cate personality or 
character 


physiotherapy 


0vftt 

"by nature, 
naturally* 1 » \ 


1 

treatment by massage * 
& exercise rather thau 
by drugs 


politics 


TToXts 

"city state' \ 


science of government; 
practice or profession 
of concjuctkig govern- 
ment affairs 


politico 

% 


"city state" 


colloquial'term for a 
man involved in govern- 
ment 


, gocio -political 


,f bity state** 


— — - _ ■w . _ 

relating to a combina- 
tion of social and poli- 
tical factors* 


demotic 


"people" 


of or pertaining to the . 1 

f * n m 11 1 ri n ti 0*1 nl & 


endemic 


* ""people" 


peculiar to a particular v 
' place or locality 


plutocracy 


"wealth** 


rule by the wealthy ^ 


plAtylatry 


"wealth*? 


worship of wealth or 

money 


eleutheria 


^Ac u&eplj 

"freedom** 


a genus of jellyfish * 


eleuthe r om ani ac 


— 5 — g; — 1 — ■ 

"freedom" ^ 


a person /verly zealous 
for freedom 


hematology 

< *- — — 

• 


— 77 - 

•<»/w^ ros 

"of blood<% 

< - . J. 


study Jf the nature^ and 
function of bloof / 



in 

er|c ' - - . • 12 

hnnmiimrrriTiaa 



7) 



EN 


ELISH DERIVATIVE 
(j)R COGNATE 


GREEK ROOT * 


MEANING OF ENGLISH ^ 
DERIVATIVE OR COGNATE 


hex 


aatoma 

J i- 


#//>U«< rol v 

"of blood" V 5 


a swellknor fill«i with 
^?Bxtrava8ate^Dlopd 


hen 


katosis; 


of blood' 


^formation of blood 




phite 


"he wrote*' * / f 


form of carbon Used in 
lead pencils 


gr« 


ffiti ' 

* I 

i 


~ ' j| ^ • • ■ — — — — — - 
"he wrote" 


random writings on walls 


me 




lanin f 

1 


"of ink, of 
black" 

— i . 


e$ ^— — ? 1- 

substance chat causes 
dark coloring of skin 
and hair / 


Melanesia 

.1 ■ : 

3. Ask the pupils to exp 
a. Albert Einstein 


"of ink, of 
black" 

•lain each of the following sentences 
wa3 a noted physicist. 


group of islands the 
Pacific porth of Australia 

1 \ 
in their own words: 

\ 



J 



b. 
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Richard Nixon's physiognomy is well-known because of television and news*- 
paper exposure. 

Doctors sometimes prescribe physiotherapy. %^ 
Students study politics in college. 
The mayor is a politico. * 

The socio-political problems of ancient Greece sometimes resemble our own. \ 
There are two types of Modern Greek - purist and demotic. 
Smoking marijuana is not endemic to Philadelphia. 
Some people say America is really a plutocracy. 
Some businessmen and bankers are guilty of plutolatry. 
The biologist was studying tho genus eleutheria . 
Some teenagers are eleutheromaniacs. 
Hematology is an important branch of medicine. 
Hematoma is a characteristic of cancer, 
p. Hematosis is a constant bodily function^ 
q. Graphite is found in lead pencils. 

r. Philadelphia has been described as the "graffiti capital of the world. 11 
s. Melanin is found in almost all human beings, 
t. Melanesia is in the Pacific Ocean. ^ 
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c. 
d. 
e. 
f. 

g. 

h. 

i. 

k. 

1. 

m. 

n. 

o. 




/ 

/ 



LESSON 11 f 

Specific Objectives 

1. To introduce the reading and writing of English derivatives presented in the 
previous lesson. 

i 

2. To review Greek quotations presented in this ynit. 

Activities ~ „ k 

1. Review quotations with the cue cards in the UsuaWay. Also have pupils sing 
ct 9* M/AATQ5 • If you have not already been doikg so use the Greek direction 
•} £ /Vc rt TUTTIS t0 introduce the singing. \ 

2. Have the pupils work through Frames 96-114 of the Student Programmed Text. 

• > j ' ) , 

^^^-^ LESSON 12 [UNIT REVIEW]/ ^ 4 

Specific Ohjectives ^ ^ * \ ' 

1. To review the quotations presented in thi$ unit; J 

2. To review the present and aorijs^ tenses. V 

3. To review the nominative, genitive, and accusative cases. 
Activity 

Have the pupils work through Frames 117-144 of the Student Programmed Text . 

LESSON 13 [UNIT REVIEW] ; * * 

* Specific Objectives 

!•* To review* the evolution of government in Ancient Greece. - 

2. To review Greek colonization and its effects on political life. 

3. To review* the following derivatives: physicist, physiognomy, physiotherapy; 
politics, politico, sociopolitical ; demotic, endemic; eleutheria, eleutheromaniac; 
plutocracy, plutolatry; hematology, hematoma, hematosis; graphite, graffiti; 
melanin, Melanesia. — 

.Activity 

Have pupils work through Frames 145-173 of the Student Programmed Text . * 
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• UNIT TWO 

i . 

{' ' . • ATOENS 




AN OVERVIEW OF MATERIAL 
TO BE TAUGHT IN TH*IS UNIT 



1. The history of Athens and its importance In the development of 
Greek culture. <-••' 

2. Quotations conneg*»<t^Hth.tfce cultural theme of this unit. 

3. The forms and majta. use of the dative case. 

4. The future active tense - its forms and use. ; 

5. ^ English derivatives and coinates from Greek words learned in the 

unit. - / 




\ 



liESSON 1 



Specific Objectives / 

1. To explain why Athens was the greatest and most famous Greek city. 

2. To introduce the following quotation from Pindar: 



re Xtird/su)* km) 
lor-rt +<-voi , fry) itoi4,jtot 



Famous Athens ! Gleaming* and 
violet .crowded, the city sung in 
songs. The mainstay 6f Greece, 
city divine. 
(Pindar) 



Activities v 



1. 



2. 
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Ask the students to name the most famous or greategFteity in America. (You 
may get a variety of ^opinions.) Ask the students to name the most fafRous or 
the greatest city in Greece, When'they name Athens, Question why Athens was 
great and famous. Was it for the same reasons that New York or Philadelphia 
is great and famous? The reasons for Athens 1 greatness in antiquity were 
as follows: 

a, Athens nourished writers of philosophy, history, science, and drama who 
- it is said have given more to mankind in one century than everyone else 

had in the next 2500 years, 

b, In Athens there was created some of the world's most beautiful art and 
architecture, 

c, Athens was the home of democracy, 

, d, Athens was for some time the most powerful city-state in Greece and it 
ruled the seas. 

Teach the above quotation. The teacher will notice that the length and com- 
plexity of quotations will necessitate more practice and reinforcement. The 
obvious method is to teqph a quotation phrase-by-phrase or kernei-by-kernei. 
Sometimes it helps to isolate the* basic kernel of the quotation and then em- 
bellish the basic kerneK For example, first teach h A c t >i j On I 1; 
then the ap^ositive €r>Va^ #1 tyeir*u Add the adiec*ftres hfr*/>*t h/i 'rarTt+JLToi 
. Mtf 4 OlV i >u • I . and the article W V (plus the particle 9 

and aU that's left is ^w^Jy/fry TTTokafaY. The teactai*_^houl4 avoid the 
temptation to introduce the quotation .through reading, Ample aur&l-oral 
practice must precede the introduction of the written word. The visual cue 
for this quotation is a* picture of tlie Acropolis, 



Explain that the quotation is tak^n from 'Pindar,* Mention that Pindar^was 
from Thebes, and he was not in the habit of writing glowing praises of Athens, 
Rather he wrote about athletic contests and the winners. The quotation is a* 
fragment most likely from the beginning of a poem about an Athenian victory 
at a game. Explain that the violet-colored sea around Athens made it 

\ ■ • ' ' 



violet-browned, or perhaps the evening light on the Acropolis made the buildings 
seem violet. Ask what modern city or cities are sung about *br are places to be. 
Pindar probably recognized Athens as a cultural center and generally the place 
to be in Greece. , 1 

I * V 

/ * • 

4. Ask the following Questions: . 

V 

a. What are some of the things that made Athens famous ? 

b# What modern city is famous for the same reasons ? 

c. Do you like the images in Pindar's, fragment (e.g. , gleaming, violet- 
crowned, city sung in songs)? Why or why not? \ 



LESSON 2 



Specific Objectives 



1. To telHibout the early history of ^thens. 

2. To introduce the following quotation: 



77* o^cS/* cArf^r; 

rut Quhio'kcu ii/»x*iosi 
*t/up/ Tips Afrrys. 



Who brought forth the^olive ? Pallas 
whett she contended for Attica with 
the 'seaweed Dweller (i.^e., Poseidon) 
in old times. 
(Callimachus) 



Activities 



1. Have Athens and Attica pointed out on the map. Explain that this area - like 
others in Greece— was once comppsed of smajl kingdoms or demes. Athens 
became the strongest of all of th^se and attempted to unify Attica. No one is 

v aure when it happened, but when it did, the men of the smaller demes became 
Athenian citizens. From this time on, Athens was considered the central 
city of a unified state. This unification is thought to have been the work of one 
man or king. Some attribute it to Theseus, the famous * mythical hfcro and 
king of Athens. 

' * 

2. In Greek literature Attica was considered identical with Athens. It is * 
interesting to note the name Athens is plural probably because it originated 
from a union of many small communities. Mention t|*e U. S. A. , U. S. S. R. t and the 
Netherlands as modern examples of names of counties plural for the same 
reason. ' /" 

Tell the students that the Acropolis itself was ftrst occupied by prehistoric 
people known as tlje Pelasgoi and then by the^ecropes. Athenians sometimes 
called themselves the sons of Cecrops. Titfs indicates that they thought of 
Cecrops as one of the legendary kings of Athens, although^ he was no more 
than a tabled ancestor of the Cecropes. Put proper names on the chalkboard. 
Point out that Cecrops was teethe Greeks what Adam is to us. 
At some time the other Greeks in Attica took over the Acropolis and brou 
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3. 



4. 



with them the worship of Athena* The god of the Cecropes, Erechtheus or 
Poseidon, was forced to give way to Athena* There is a legend ^hat the two 
gods fought for possession of the city in a contest. Pdseidon struck a rock ^ 
with his trident and brought forth a salt podl; ^thena broughtforth the olive 
tree* Zeus appointed twelve gods as judges, though some say Cecrops was 
the judge. In any case, Athena won and the city took her name as its own. 
Erechtheus was given permission to live on the Acropolis 4n the form of a 
snake and the Erectheum was built as his house. 

Teach the quotation from Callimachus as an illustration of the story. Explain 
that Callimachus was .a rather 'famous Greek poet. ..The visual cue for the 
quotation is a picture of Athena presenting the olive tree, * 



Ask the following questions: . 

Can legends relating to # the founcjing of Athens 
relating to the founding of the United States? 



a. 



b# Can you think of any symbolic interpretation 
giving the olive tree and Poseidon giving a sf 
• lizes wisdom, what do the other people and 



' compared to legends 

'the story of Athena 
It pool? If Athena $ymbo- 
jjects in the story syirtbolize? 



LESSON 3 



Specific Objectives 



1. To describe the geography of Attica. 

2. To introduce the following quotations audio^lingually: 



t£ <T***ru *Sr<v ircrptt itttv 


The city itself is a rock situated in a 
plain and surrounded by dwellings. 
(Stsabo) 




Attica is a possession of the gods and 

heroes. K 

(Str#bo) 



Activities 

- • 

1. Have Attica pointed out on the, map. Show that it is bounded by the Aegean Sea 
on the east and south, by Boeotia on the west and by the Euboean Gulf on the 
north. Attita, as well as all of Greece, had a climate favorable to outdpor 
activity all year round with only a short rainy season in late auiumn. In anti-* 

* quity the plain surrounding Athens was irrigated by rivers which are now dry. 
Attica produced grain, figs, grapes, and olives. The nearness of the sea made 
the Atl\enians excellent sailors. Through trade they could make up for what 
they could not grow themselves. 

2. Introduce the quotations given in the Specific Objectives of this lesson in the 
usual way. The cue for ro tiltito ©ttro v ?l < is the Acropolis surrounded by 
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dwellings. The cue for a ^p'.ArnKrj is, a map showing Attica and 

gods and goddesses rising out of it. Explain that the quotations are from the 
writings .of a Greek historian and geographer named Strabo. A longT^ook he 
wrote deals with the various parts of the ancient woitfd. He lived in the first 
centuries B. fc. and A.D.* 

3. Ask the following questions: , ■ \ * 

a. What effect did ^oography have on life artd civilization in Athens ? What 
* effect does geography have on life and c&vilizatioh in Philadelphia? 

b. Why would Strabo call Attiea "the possession of the gods and heroes'*? 
Have modern writers said similar 'things about American cities ? 



LESSOR 4 . 



Spefcific Objectives 



I* 1. To introduce the future active tense. 



2. To introduce the following song: 



CLLOL * 



K<*t 



Activities 



Tell the pupils that they are going to learn a new tense in Greek, viz, , the future 
tense. Explainydiat the future tense in Greek expresses the idea that in English 
is expressed by "shall** or *\vitt M and the tferb. Explain that in the following 
pattern sentences the verbs \Vill be tutcd first in the present tense and then in 
the future tenstf. Have the pupils repeat, the Greek many times. The English 
should*be gone through onee to assure comprehension. 
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Pallas instructs* Athens. 
Pallas will instruct Athens. 




The Athenians write . 
The Athenians will write. 


TO <P*«ru TTHT^Ot tlTOlL 


The city is a rock. * 
The city will be a rock. 


^l\C> TO iff Tit 


I love the city. 

I will love the city. 




We love the city. 
We will love the city. 


thy- ^otltiv tftfcttrc 


You love the olive. 
You will love the olive. 

1 



2. Play the taped versipn of the song (Tape B). Each line is, in effect, chanted on 
one note. Have the pupils sing along with the tape. Have them repeat the words. 
The song should be sung repeatedly. It should be used daily for about two 
weeks to assure mastery. 



*4 
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LESSON 5 



Specific Objectives 

1# To introduce some forms and uses of the dative cas£. 
2 # To diacuss the nature and role of slavery in Athens. 

3. To introduce the following Quotation: 





Nature has made no man a slave. 
(Aristotle) 




Mortal things are fitting for mortals. 
(Pindar) 

: , j 



Activities 



1. \ Tell the pripils that today they are going te^onsiderX new case in Greek, viz. , 
the dative case. Ask someone to list the three cases already discussed. Tell 
the pupils that the dative case has many uses butfotie of its W>st important is 
'to indicate the person or thing indirectly involved in an action. Often this idea 
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t 

is expressed in English by the words "to" or "for, » A sentence which illustrates 
•this use of the dative case is Pindar's proverb 6t^toL Ov^ro?} nptmt 
"Mortal things are fitting for mortals, " 6 v^xots i S i n the dative 

case, Hava .the. pupils repeat the proverb several times* ShoWthe visual cue 
which is a picture of food, abed, and a tombstone, an arrow, and a throng of" 
people* Have the pupils l^eatJJiaJ^lowing patter^ wjiich illustrate the 
forms and use oi dative case/ The Greel^gfewild be repeated many times; the 
English once, ^ . 



G vi| r* ftv iito 1 3 nrp I it cc 



to 
t 



0(3 £ trxxir cm£<V 



t<2 ocv Qpu>iruj l^mr cuier* 
T«£ tifTTco ^ tvor oodcv 



Mortal things are fittitfglbr moitais. 
Mortal things are fitting for children. 
Mortal things are fitting for women. 
Mortal things are fitting for the cities. 
Mortal things ^re^itting for man. 




I give money to the brother, 
I give money to the woman, - 
I give money to the king, 
L give mSii^te>4he city. 



Nothing is alien to the wise m?in. 
Nothing is alien to man. 
Nothing is alien to metfc 
Nothing is alien to the horse. 



Explain to the pupils that Athens had a substantial slave population. The city- 
state itself employed slaves as secretaries, clerks, police, atfd prison atten- 
dants. Private individuals used slaves as nurses, guardians, and servants. 
Slaves were used in the trades serving as a cheap labor supply. Slaves wurked 
in factories and silver mines, 

Athenian slavery had no dolor line. Most slaves were white. It was possible 
for blackpeople to own white slaves. In Hellenistic and Roman times the 
number of Blacks in Athens increased* 

Slavery had, two sources. The first and more important source was prisoners 
of war, captives, and victims of piracy. The second source was the barbarians 
brought in by slave traders, . . 

The attitude of the Athenians toward slavery is not kpown with certainty. It 
seems that most Athenians accepted slavery as a natural part of life. Some 
did not however, ^We rekd in Aristotle that "nature has made no m» a slave" 
• it*y* feuloY* »\ fv^o imm^Acv* . Hgve the pupils repllt this 
quotation in Greek several times. Show the visual cue for this quotation which 
is a picture of a slave in loin cloth and chains with the entire picture crossed 
'out, / 

Explain that slaves* were sometimes freed or manumitted. In some instances 
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a slave bought his own freedom, 
^^Ask'the following questions: 

r * 

a. Who were the slaves in ancient Athens ? ✓ 
b» Was slavery^ racial matter in Athens ? 

c. What .functions did slaves perform? 

d. How did Athenian slavery compare and contrast with American, Slavery ? 
How did it compare and contrast with the use of machines in modern 
times? . V* # 

LESSON 6 v 

f * K . * 

Specific Objectives c 

1. To give further practice on the future active tense anpl the datiye case, 

2. To introduce the reading and writing of quotations presented earlier^ iu this . 
unit, / . 

Activities > 



r 

H. Have the pupils work through Frames 1-40 of the Student Programmed Text, 

LESSON 7 

Specific Objectives 



N. To discuss the education of Athenian youth* 
2, To outline an Athenian's duty to the state. 
Activities _X V. 



1 # Explain to the pupils that the Athenian citizen's education began at ihe age of 
seven in the palaestra, - a private school paid for by the boy's father. The 
palaestra was an open-air sports ceater. It was square in shape and sur- 
rounded by a wall. In another type.of school known as the Writing Master's 
School, boys were taught music, poetry, reading, writing, and mathematics. 
All the pupils either read aloud or heard read passages from Home's ILIAD 
- and ODYSSEY and other poems,, These poems were prized by the Athenians 
for their monal value and wisdom. 

2. Explain to the pupils that an Athenian male owed certain services to the state. 
For one thing, he was liable for 42 years of military service. He could be 
called up for service anytime between the ages 01 18 and GO, addition to 
military service, an Athenian citizen was responsible for participation in the 
law courts and in the jury system. Inasmuch as there were no district 
attorneys or professional layers, the burden of this responsibility was great, 
* A private individual who was aware of a crime had to do something about it. 
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He had to present the charge to the proper official, attend the trial, and present 
the case to the jury* When both the accused and accuser had presented theif 
arguments, the verdict was given immediately - with no appeal to a higher 
court. 

In most cases the jury served the double function of jury and judge* The jury 
corifeisted of a maximum of 501 men. They listened to the cases for both sides 
and th$n voted by dropping their ballots into an urn, • The votes were counted 
in the sight of the people,. If the jury found the Reused/guilty, it had to fix 
the penalty. The accused and the accuser sugge^ed penalties. Jurors received 
a small pay for their wof*\ * 

3, Ask the following questions: 

e* 

a. How did Athenian education compare with modern American education? 
Were there public schools in Athens? # ^ 

b. How did military, service in Athens compare with military service in pre- 
* sent-day America ? 

c. How are American courts different from ancient Athenian courts? 

d. What do you think of the exclusion of women from the responsibilities of 



Athenian citizenship / 



4. Have the pupils work through Frames 41-42 of the Student Programmed Text 
either as homework or classwork, * / ' » * 

A 

LESSON 8 

Specifier Objective 

To explain the role of Pericles m Athens, 
Activities 



1, Ask the pupils if they have ever heard of Pericles. Have them say his name 
and then write it on the board. Point out that he was Athen's "first citizen" 
from 400 to 4§9 B.C. 'He was an austere aristocrat, a soldier, an orator, 
and a statesman, Greece's Gdlden Age glowed brightest in Athens for the 
30 years it t had the leadership of Prides' political genius. The qualities 
the Athenians most admired w r t/£e courage, temperance, justice, and wisdom, 
A courageous man was brave in battle, A temperate man lived a disciplined, 
restrained life. A just man kept the spirit and the letter of the law, A wise 
man w$s interested in science, philosophy, politics, and art, Pericles seemed 
to possess all thesje qualities, but dedication to the city-state was perhaps his 
most important quality, # 

2, Have the students work through Frames 43-45 of the Student Programmed Text. 

— s 

3, Ask the students if there is any one set of qualities that all Americans admire 
in a man. The teacher may suggest that American society is too complex and 
in too great a state of flux for any one type of man to remain extremely popular 
for any lengthy period of ti^ie. 
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Tell the students that in times of war or stress, Americans have been better 
able to ratty around tftie particular personality. Cite Dwight Eisenhower and 
F.D. R. as two pertinent examples. 

Also, it has always been possible to isolate regional and ethnic heroedl in 
America, For example: Bobby Seale, Huey Newton and the Black Panthers; 
James Hoffa and the Teamsters; George Wallace and the South;' Billy Graham 
and some evangelists} Abbie Hoffman and the New Left, In each case the 
personality of the hero matches the qualities idealized by the group. 
Reiterate the qualities of the ideal Athenian: fortitude, temperance, justice, 
and wisdom. Ask the students if Washington and Lincoln possessed the qualities 
of an ideal Athenian, (The teacher might point out that fortitude, temperance, 
justice^nd wisdom are referred to as the Cardinal Virtues in Judaeo-Christian 
theologytf 

.The students may wish to write themes on the irteal American citizen and to 
compare him with the ideal Athenian citizen. 



4, Ask the following questions: 

a. What qualities made Pericles the ideal Athenian? . „ 

b. According to Plutarch, describ^Pericles 1 motives for taking the part of 



the common man. 



V ■ 



c. How would an individual such as Plutarch succeed in American politics? 



, LESSON <) 

Specific Objective 4 

To introduce the following derivatives and cognates from Greek lexical items 
leara&fin this unit; demon, demonolatry; archaic, archaeology, archaeopteryx; 
amphibian, amphichroic; petrify, petrography, 'Petrine; hercflsin, heroine, 

. * 

Activities „ 

1 # Present the following derivative chart audiolingually: 



ENGLISH DERIVATIVE 
demon 


ETYMOLOGY 
"divine M 


MEANING OF DERIVA TIVE 
* a evil spirit or devil 


demonolatry 


"divine** 


devil worship - 


archaic 


*°< P <*t * c o<5 

* lf old ,f 


surviving from an earlier 
period of time, character- 
istic of an earlier period 


archaeology 

<> 


O(/?X0f t o t$ 

ft old H 


scientific study of ancient 
culture by excavation and 
description of the remains 
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* 

6ngli^ derivative 

archaeopteryx 


> 

J* 

Etymology 
> n 

ctp% of l o w 5 

"old" 


s 

/ MEANING OF DERIVATIVE 

a fossil bird, the oldest 
known type of bird 


amphibian 

* 


"with, around, 
on both sides" 


capable of operating or 
living on land or in water 


amphichroic 


H with, around, 
on both sides" 


chemical\ferm indicating 
showing two colors 


petrify 


tt CTp oc 

"rock" 


to convert into stone or 
stony substance 


petrography 


trc r^bc 

"rock" 


description and systematic 
classification of rocks 


Petrine 
L 


"rock" 


of, relating to, or charac- 
teristic of the apostle Peter 
(The name Peter means 
"rack") 


heroism 


q p uitor # 

"heroes" 


valor, gallantry 
♦ 


heroine 

> 


< / 

"heroes" 


a woman admired for her 
achievements and qualities 



9. Ask the following questions; 

a. Are there many practitioners of demonolatry ? 

" h. Whatlfloes it mean to work like a demon? 

c. 'What is archaic writing? 

<J* -J^hat does it mean to study archaeology? 

; c. Would you be likely to see an archaeopteryx in Philadelphia? 

f. Are frogs amphibians? * J 

g. What is an amphichroic subs&nce ? 

h. ' A re many people interested in petrography ? 

i. What is Petrine* doctrine ? 

j. * In Shakespeare's ROMEO AND JULIET, who is the heroine? 
k. Are displays of heroism rare? ^ ~ 

3. Hav^the pupils work through Frames 46-58 of the ^Student Programmed Text/ 
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y LESSON 10 

Specific Objective . ... 

To make pupils aware of the accomplishments of Athens. 
Activities 

1* Ask the pWls to list what they think are some of the accomplishments of Athens ^ 
at itfc height , viz, , the 5th Century B. C. ' f 

. The answers you are looking for are: 

a. Democracy. \ x 

b# Great art and architecture. " ► 

c. Great literature. , * 

d. Science. 

2. Have the pupils work through Frames 59-71 of the Student Programmed Text. 

3. Show the study prints of the Parthenon and the Acropolis from the Historical 
Reconstructions of Ancient Greece (Britannica Corporation). Invite the 
puptl* to observe carefully the features of the buildings and to compare the 
buildings with buildings in Philadelphia. 

4. Ask the following questions: 

a. Can the Age of Pericles be compared with other periods in world history ? 
What about the Augustan Age in Rome, the period of Lorenzo the Magnificent 
in FlCiutice, and the reign of Queen Elizabeth I in England? 

b. is the Parthenon, in your opinion, the most beautiful building on earth ? 
Explain your answer. 

c. Compare Athenian democracy^wltlfm^dern democracies. 

LESSON 11 [UNIT REVIEW] 

Specific Objectives 

1. To review the quotations presented in this unit. i 

2. To review the dative fcase as presentecHn this unit. 

3. To review the future tense as presented in this unit. 

Activity , I 

' Have the pupils work through Frames 7^90 of the Student Programmed Text. 
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Specific Objectives 



LESSON 12 (UNIT REVIEW] 

■ r 



1. To review reasons for Athens '/importance.* 
V I / 

2. - To review the history of Athens to the time of Pericles* ' 



3- To review the following derivatives and cognates: demon, demonolatry; archai 
_ archaeology, archaebpterytf;'afnphibian, amphichroic; petrify, petrography, 
Petrine; heroism^ heroine* 

Activity ^ 

Have the pupils work through Frames 91-118 of the Stud^ntuprograitinied Text. 
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UNIT THREE 





SPARTA 




^ AN OVERVIEW OF MAI EKIAL 




. TO BE TAUGHT IN THIS UNIT 

«* 

i~ j. 

• 


1. 


The history of Sparta before the 5th Century B. C. 


2. 


The Spartan way of life. 


3* 


-Quotations on Sparta. 


4. 


Some forms and uses of the infinitive* 


5; 


Hie declensions and tome uaea pf adjectives. € 




English derivatives and cognates connected with Sparta. 

0 




V 



ESSON 1 * 



Specific Objecttves 



1. To introduce the following quotations audlo-lingually: 



mi L to 5 y«to Hpayt 


Zeus, Cronos 1 son, the lord of bright- 
crowned Hera f gave this town to sons 
of Heracles, 
fiyrtaeus) 




A well-played lyre rivals war gear 
anyday, as the Spartan poet has said. 
(Alcman) 



2. To diseuss the origins and early character of Sparta. 



Activities 
T~> 

1. 



2. 



3. 



J 



Have Sparta indicated on the map. Explain that ancient Sparta occupied terri- 
tory called Laconia in the Peloponnesus. Tribes from the north known as 
Dorians invaded the area around 1200 B.Ci and eventually four or five Dorian 
villages wefe built in the area. The villages were politically unified into a 
city called Lacedemon or Sparta. # , , ,^ . 

From the beginning Sparta had two kings. The dual kingship probably originated 
as a constitutional compromise when the villages united. Ask the pupils to 
list some constitutional compromises jjhat were made when the 13 former 
British colonies federated to form the United States. 

" Explain that traditionally the Spartans considered themselves to be the descen- 
dants of Hercules. Ask the students to compare this to the Athenians' connec- 
tion with the gods, namely Athena^ winning the city in a contest. 

Introduce the quotations given in the Specific Objectives in the usual fashion. 
The cue for itUTOS Y*P t KT.X. is a Picture of Heraules accepting the 
city of Sparta with outstretched arms. The cue for /DCTTC I ' " ' ~ " 
shows a soldier and a musician joined by an equal sign. 



/r.r.A. 



LESSON 2 



Specific Objectives 



D 



1. 



2. 



To describe the structure of Spartan government after the formulation of the 
constitution. 1 

TO Introduce the following quotation audlo-lingually: ^ 

yu*Vrr«. VXfo$<vxnr elvea k*1 -nor* 
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in Sparta the freeman Is more a free- 
man than anywhere else In the world 
and the slave more a slave. 
(Plutarch, VITA LYCURGI) * 

— -« ^ 



Activities 




1. Remind students that in Athens the government evolved from a kingsfcij), through ' 
an aristocracy to a democracy. However, in Sparta, the kings* remained even 
after a constitution was formulated. Their power was curtailed, but the kings 
remained commanders of the army and were the ceremonial heads of state, a 
Explain that society was, divided in two with the nobility or aristocracy as citi^ 
zens, and the commoners as "non-citizens" or people without power. Explain 

' that women of noble birth and noblemen under 30 years of age were important 
to the state 4)ut had no political power. 

The Ephorate was the executive branch ofsSpartan government. It presided over 
the Gerusia and Apella in all policy making. The five Ephors were chosen by 
the Gerusia each year. The choice was jpnfirmed by the Apella, 
Actually, the Gerusia dominated the Spartan state, and therefore it decided 
government policy. The Gerusia was composed of 28 citizens over 60 years 
old and the two kings. Members of the Gerusia were elected for life. 
The Apella had the power to approve or disapprove decisions of the Ephors 
and the Gerusia, However, since the Gerusia could override disapproval, it 
would seem that th^^pella was powerless. 

Have the pupils^repeat aloud the following terms several times: Ephorate, 
Ephors, Apella, yGerusia, 

2. Introduce the news^juDtetion in the usual manner. The visual cue for it is a 
nobleman stepping on a slave, 

3. Explain that there were classes of people in Sparta who had no political power. 
There were*the helots who were farmer serfs belonging to the state. Helots 
farmed the land for Spartan citizens who were not allowed to work. The 
perioikoi were neighboring townspeople with some local self-government but 
subject to Sparta's authority. Women and men under 30 were also without 
power. The helots and the perioikoi hated the Spartan citizens, and the 
Spartan citizens lived in dread of an uprising by the helots and perioikoi. 

As you are explaining these things to the students construct the following 
vchart on the board: 

People without Power 

Helots 

Pe r ioi koi * 

Women 

Men under 30 



4, 



Construct the following chart on the board on Spartan governmental structure 
eliciting as much information as possible from the pupils. 



J 



. SPARTAN GOVERNMENT STRUCTURE 



FIVE EPHORS (EPHORATE) 

— propose laws 

— preside over the Apella 

— attend the Gerusia 

— sit as judges 

— direct secret police 

Ephors were elected annually. 



I 
I 



TWO KINGS 

- serve as titular heads of state 

- 6ommand the armies 

- sit on the Gerusia 



The Kingships were hereditary 
positions. 



28 ELDERS (GERUSIA) 

— select Ephors 

- sit as judges 

- formulate policy in wartime 

— control business of the Apella 

Members of the Gerusia were 
elected for life and had to be 
over GO at time of election. 



± 



ASSEMBLY (APELLA) 

— heSrs arguments and votes but 
does not discttes law and poli|^7 

- selects members of the Gerusia\ 



All Spartan citizens, were meijibers 
of the Apella, / 



■ « supervises 

p> - e i ec ts 




•S ' 
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5. A8k the 'following questions: 



s 

a. 



b. 



The Spartan system of government was designed to keep young people out 
of political office.. What do y\>u tni^would be the advantages or disad- 
. vantages of such a policy? 

Contrast Spartan governmental structure with that of the United States and 
that of the United Kingdom. Specifically, how do the three branches of 
American government (the legislative, executive, and judicial) compare 
with the various branches of the Spartan government in composition- and 
function? 



LESSON 3 



Specific* Objectives 



\ 



lj *To discuss the development of militarism in Sparta. 
2% To introduce the following quotations audiiolingually: 



/ 





A city will h/well fortified which ie 
surrounded/by brave men ajnd not 
by bricks/ 

(Pluta£C*C VITA LYCURGI) 


i\ ronr i cttl t*s 


RetuD^with your shield or on iU 
(Spartan proverb) 


op Y*f> * v *\p *y~ $*S y*y/*Tbfc^cv 
^ t '* >' ; 

— r-s — ; v. 1 a. *> 11 1 7 "" — 1 1 


For no man ever proves himself 
a good man in war unless he can 
endure to face the blood and the 
slaughter, go close against the 
enemy, and fight with his hands. 
Here is courage, mankind's finest 
possession. (Here is the noblest 
Prize that a ybung man can endeavor f 



Activities K 



Explain that peace in Spkrta ended abruptly in the 7th Century B.C. when 
civil war threatened thj* stability of Sparta. From this point on, Sparta's 
one and only business became, instant military readiness. Trade, money 
and profit, art and culture, afe well as individual freedom were subordinated, 
liberty was sacrificed to security. The implementation of this attitude is ' 
traditionally attributed to Lyeurgus, who supposedly formulated the constitu- 
tion that led to what was called the "evnomia" or "good order. 
Tell the studerfts that the training of a good soldier was naturally the focal 
point of military readiness. Thus, to be a citizen of Sparth was to be a 
soldier. "Non-citizens" were parts of the maehine'used t# maintain the soldier . 

u 



2. Introduce the new quotations in the usual manner. |The visual cue for M oik 
|t#^ . . # 11 is a wall and a line of warriors joining arms. The cue for M "H 
tMv « • • f '. Is a picture of a ho^lite 1 s shield. The cue for the Selection from 
Tyrtaeus is a hbplite labeled "&vqji s ♦ M In general, do not attempt to 

have the pupils memorize the quote from Tyrtaeus. 



2. 



The teacher should point out that Spartans came to have a very narrow view of 
what comprised a "good mam 'I Ask the students to describe in their.owa words 
what Tyrtaeus called a "good man. M 0£ course, any description must center 
on the good soldier. At this point the teacher may want to explain the ancient 
Greeks 1 use of a number of key words that represented a concept basic to Greek 
1 life. Though flexible and dependent on the context in which used, these words 
defy one-word translation Explain to the students that they have learnfed two 
of these ^ords - f 'iy* dos jv« and M Uf>€Tn . " Have them return to the 
quotation from ^rtaeus and locate the words. Ask the following questions: 

a. According to Tyrtaeus, who is the good man? i 

b. wh«t is man's finest possession? 

c. To whom are the qualities 6f "good" and "courageous" limited in Tyrtaeus? 

d. Do we limit the quality of courage to soldiers today? 

e. « What do you think is mankind's "finest possession and noblest prize"? 



LESSON 4 
Specific Objective s 




1. To fiitrouuce the reJ^ng and writing of quotations presented thus far in this 
unit. ™ 

2. To continue discussion oMhfiJ^artan ide^trft ho sm d nfrHajm&gotffftffir ^ 

^^■^ ~ >aryg* -l 

. To review what has been covered oa the govi^nment i5TS|farta. 

Ifave the students work through Frames 1-25 in the Student Programmed Text. 



x ' LESSON 5 



^ Speolflc Objective 



To discuss the childhood and education of ^jartatKcitlzens and aspects of 
dally lifer. ' " 




9 
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Activities 

1. Have the pupils work through Frames 26-43 of the Student Programmed Text. * 

2. Pose the following questions. Have the questions answered orally or in writing. 



ERIC 



a. ^ • tiow did ^artahs treat malformed childretf? How does £his compare with 

modern abortion? With euthanasia? 

b. Could we compare Spartan .methods of education with 'the cdmmunal Kibbutz 
system? 

c. Do you agree with the visitor who said, "Now I know why Spartans are not 
afraid to die"? 

d. From what you have read, would you call the Spartan social system communal ? 

e. To what extent was Sparta a closed society? Does it resemble any modern 
societies in its restrictions on tourists and foreigners and foreign ideas ? 

f. Does the discrimination against bachelors have any modern parallels ? 
What about IRS regulations which tax single people more heavily ? 

g. What was the role of women in Spartan society? How does it compare with 
the role of women in modern American society? 



1 LESSON 6 

Specific Objective 

To discuss Spai^tan marriage customs and burial pi*actices. 

♦ 

Activities 

1. Have pupils work through Frames 44-51 of the Student Programmed Text. 

2. Posfe the following questions and have them answered either orally or in writing: 

a. Spartan husbands and wives were not together for long periods of time - 
particularly in the early part of their marriage. What do you think of the 

* psychology of such an arrangement? Does absence really make the heart 
grow fonder ? 

b. What do you think of. the Spartan practice of siring children with another 
man's wife with her husband's consent? Is this practice in any way com- 
parable to artificial insemination? 

c. .Should the state try to selectively breed better quality human beings by 
arranging for persons with good qualities to bear children ? Who would 
decide the good qualities ? 

d. f i What was the Spartan attitude on homosexuality and in what way does this 

differ from attitudes in .modern America? In what ways was the Spartan 
attitude similar? „ 

e. Compare Spartan funeral customs with American funeral customs. X ^ 

4i • 



Specific Objective 



LESSON 7 



To introduce some infinitive forms and uses. 



Activities 



v. 



1. 



Have the pupils repeat the following pattern practice once in English and several 
• times in Greek. 



/3oC) erorc 
/bo v ) irtfu 



op ey-c/y- 

J ' 

£ Tira c 
on t oUTT 



He wants to appear. 
He wants to anticipate. 
He wants to say. 
He wants to become. 
He wants to lunge. 
He wants to carry. 
He wants to be. 
He wants to give. 
He wants to slay. 
He wants to check. 



2, Have pupils work through Frames 52-73 of the Student Programmed Text, 



LESSON 8 



Specific Objective 



To introduce pupils to the forms and use of adjectives. 4 
Activity # * 

Have the pupils work through Frames 74-93 of the Student Programmed Text, 
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V 






n 



i. 



Specific Objective 



To introduce the following Engltsb derivative's and cognate* from recently learne^ 
.Creek lexical items: geriatrics, gerontology; proleptic; auriferous, splendiferous 
peripheral, proliferate; epiphany, diaphanous, ' cellophane; phantasmagoria, 
sycophant; laconic; Spartan. /* 

2, To introduce the following Greek song: 




7*6 Hok)>uLis he Gx/O £ & <£qy- 

6 A* Mcuv-cKo5 Trot. i no s • 



Activities 



Have the pupils say the quotation ^otrrec ♦ from Alcman several 

times using the appropriate visual cue. Then have them listen to tape B where 
the song pcrrtx. y*f>% M-T* is recorded to the tune of "Where Do I 

Go?" from the musicaLjshow, HAIR., 

Introduce the following derivatives and cognates in the usual manner. Be sure 
to elicit as -much information as possible from the pupils* 



ENGLISH DERIVATIVE 
OR COGNATE 


.GREEK ROOT 


MEANING OF ENGLISH 
; DERI VA TIVE OR COGNA TE 


gertatrics 


s 

. "assembly of old 
men" * 


? 1 

science of medical anq^by- 

\ genie care for older people 

4 — 


gerontology 


— 

"Assembly of old 
men" 


| study of old age 


proleptic 


. rrpc y\txjuL/b (xirccir 

"anticipate" 


«: 

pertaining to the use of an 
adjective before it is actu- . 
ally applicable 


auriferous 


"to carry" 


gold-bearing 



9 
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♦ - 

ENGLISH DERIVATIVE 
OR COGNATE 


• 

*. 

GREEK ROOT 


MEANING OF ENGLISH 
DERIVATIVE OR COGNATE 




^ M to carry" /C± 


«w. Jsolendor— tiearintrr bricrht 

V 


* * 

peripheral 


M tp carry" 


lying outside of; .external 
' to the central issues 


proliferate 




to grow or produce by 
multinli nation of oarts as 
in budding or cell division 


epiphany 


"to appear" 


an appearance or manifes- 
tation; Christian festival 
commemorating the mani- 
festation of Christ to the 
Magi 


diaphanous 


M to appear". 


transparent 


cellophane 


"to appear" 


transparent, paper -like 
product 


phantasmagoria 


M to aDDear" 


an exhibition of optical 
illusions oroduced bv a 
projector ox the like 


sycophant 


"to appear" 


a self-seeking flatterer 


laconic 


Laconia 


using few words, concise 
like the Spartans 


Spartan 


Sparta 


austere, stern, frugal 
like the Spartans 



3. Ask the pupils to explain the underlined words in the following "sentences: 

a. Geriatrics id an important study. 

b. The scientist specialized in gerontology, 

c. Proleptic a djectives sometimes occur in poetry. 

d. Rocks in Philadelphia are hardly ever auriferous. 

e. The Art Museum is splendiferous. 

f. His arguments wer e peripheral. 

g. Many bushes proliferate. 

h. The Epiphany is celebrated on January 6th. 
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i. iWeryoire was telling about the diaphanous swim suit, J_ ^ A ^ 

{A**- ManvTthlnjy^a^ wrappe&jn celkff»hane. . * 

k. ' The jiigj^t club fea&red a phantasmagoria, *^ *"* 
1. Important people tend to be surrounded by sycophants. 
m. The speaker was laconic. * 

n* f University students are often Spartan people. \ 

4. H2ve the pupils work through Frames 93-107 of the Student Programmed ^ext 
either in class or for homework. 



* LESSON 10 [UNIT REVIEW] 

* 

Specific Objectives 

1. To review the quotations presented in this unit. 

2* TO review the forms and uses o£ the infinitive' as presented in this unit. 
3. To review the forma and uses of adjectives as presented in this unit. 

Activity * 

Have the pupils work through Frames 108-125 of the Student j Programmed* Teyt. 

LESSON 11 [UNIT BE VIEW] * 

i 

S pecific Objectives . . 

1. To review Sparta's history and the Spartan way of life. 

2. To review the following derivatives and cognates: geriatrics, gerontology; 
proleptic; auriferous, splendiferous, peripheral, proliferate; Efpiphany, 
diaphanous, cellophane, phantasmagoria, sycophants; laconic; Spartan. 

Activity 

Have the pupils work through Frames 126-155 of the Student Programmed Text. 
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THfe STRUGGLE WITH PERSIA 



AN OVERVIEW OF MATERIAL- 
TO BE TAUGHT IN THIS UNIT 



ST 



1. Ike history and background of Persia prior to the Persian Wars. 

2. The outcomes of the Persian Wars and their significance. 

3. The morphology and some uses of the present participle. 

4. The genitive, absolute' and the dative of means. 

* » 

6. New Greek utterances connected with the cultural theme of the unit. 

* ** i 
6., English derivatives and cognates connected with the Greek lexical 

items introduced. 



o 
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s 



LESSON 1 



Specific Objectives * 

1. To explain the differences between the Persian and Greek view on individual 
freedom, 

2. To summarize part of the history of Greek civilization in Asia Minor prior to 
the conflict with Persia. 

3. Ho introduce the students to soirie of the customs of the Persians. 
Activities 

1. Tell the students that in this 'unit they will be learning about a struggle which had 
great significance in the history of civilization, that is, the struggle between 
Persia and Greece* The entire course of world history - according to many 
authorities-might have been radically different if the outcome of 4 this struggle 
had been different. The conflict between Persia and Greece Is sometimes 
compared with the conflict between the Axis and the Allies or between Inter- 
national communism and capitalism. Sometimes It Is compared with the 
struggle within our own society between those who are concerned about human 
rights and dignity and those who are concerned about the acquisition of power 
and wealth. Point out, however, that many authorities don't accept these 
comparisons as valid because they tend to be oversimplifications which make 
the Greeks "the goodies" and the*Perslans "the baddies. " 

2. Indicate the Aegean islands and the coast of Asia Minor on the map. Explain 
that by the year 800 B.C. these areas were largely Greek. They probably had 
been opened, to the Greeks by the fall of Troy. . . 

The kingdom of Lydla dominated the affairs of the Asian Greeks. In its drive 
to the Aegean, Lydla forced Greek cities in Asia to open their ports to Lydlan 
commerce and forced their governments io become Lydian protectorates. 
During the reign of Croesus, King of Lydia, nearly every Asian Greek city 
had recognized his enlightened overlordship. When Croesus fell (546 B.C.) 
the Asian Greeks, for the most part, accepted the rule of Lydia's conqueror, 
Cyrus of Persia. Persia controlled the Greek states through local tyrants. 

3. Write the name Herodotus on the board and explain that he was one of the 
greatest Greek historians and is called the '.'Father of History. " He Is the 
main source of our Information on the struggle with Persia. He was the 
first writer to Investigate facts and to try to arrive at the truth through fair 
inqulrv. Explain to the students that they will now read in the Programmed 
Text his account of the customs of the Persians. Have the students work 
through Frames 1-7 of the Student Programmed Text. * 
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Specific Objectives 



1. To summarize the Ionian revolt against Persia. 



2. To summarize the invasion of the Greek mainland by Darius. 



Activities 



« 



1. Have a student locate Ionia on the map. Explain that the Ionians were not happy 
under the rule of the new Persian king, Darius I, who had succeeded Cyrus the 
Great. Put the names of Darius I and Cyrus the Great on the chalkboard. Point 
out that the Persians did not allow the Ionians to retain their autonomy. They 
made local tyrants subordinate to Persian provincial governors called satraps 

( r«tr/j ct rru t. ). The Ionians were forced to pay tribute and do military 
service. The Greeks of the mainland (Europe) did very little to stop the sub- 
jugation. Sparta did make a gesture by sending representatives to the Persians 
protesting their actions and reminding them that Sparta claimed the right to 
« protect all Greek cities. The Spartart, protests were not followed by any action. 
The other cities of the Greek mainland did not even protest. 
For a time the Ionians submitted to tfc/e Persian regime. But in 699 B. C. they 
revolted. Though Athens gave somtSassistanee to the Ionians, the Persians 
crushed the revolt. To punish the Greeks for the revolt the Persians sacked 
and burned the richest and most brilliant Ionian city, Miletus. (Write the 
name Miletus on the chalkboard and have it located on the map. ) Part of the 
population of Miletus was transplanted to the mouth of the Tigris River on the 
Persian Gulf. (Have these places located on the map and have the pupils echo 
the names.) 

2. Explain that the Great King (Darius I) had followed the course of the whole 
Ionian revolt from his capital at Susa. (Write the name Susa on the chalkboard 
and have it located on the map. ) The Great King made note of the desertion 

of the Ionians by the mainland Greeks. Darius I was a shrewd and aggressive 
leader, and he sent his son-in-law against -the Greek mainland to subdue 
Macedonia and Thrace. After this was done, Darius sent heralds to all the 
Gree* states demanding their submission and their Jpkon tribute of "earth 
and .water.'' ' A§ Herodotus put it: Sucrrzixrrt t&r & A^orloj A^u/fors 
Vr*. r*7v MMmtu fttfccW iirtttv- A&Mt. rt kac o$um 
Have the pupils repeat this quotation/mce or twice orally. ) Herodotus says 
that the Athenians threw the heraldsUn a pit, suggesting that they collect ' 
their own earth, and the Spartans threw them into a well, suggesting thev 
collect their own water. 

3. Write Se name Marathon on the chalkboard. Explain that this Was a plain * 
about 26 miles from Athens where the Athenians won a great victory over 
the Persians. According to legend they dispatched a runneKto Athens who - 
after running the entire 26 miles non-stop - gasped out the newtf of victory 

( rt Hn ) and fell over dead. We use the word "marathon" as a dommon 
noun English to denote any long or seemingly endless contest or a long 
race. The marathou race commemorates the legend of the runner to Athens. 
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4. •« Ask the following questions: 



a. 



b. 



r 



c. 



d. 



To what extent was the JLydian and Persian rule of the Ionian Greeks similar 
to the European rule of African and Asian countries in the 19th and 20th 
centuries, e.g., Nigeria, India? t 

Were the mainland Gr£*k& wholehearted in their support of the Ionian 
Greeks in their revolt gainst the Persian King of Kings in 499 B.fc. ? 
Do people of the same racial or ethnic background always rally together 
in time of crisis ? Cite some examples from 20th Century history to 
support your answer. 

If you were the I£ing of Kings, would you have sent heralds afc Darius did 
to all the Greek atates to demand earth and water? Why or why not? 

Students may have to do research in order to answer some of the above 
questions. The teacher may ask the students to answer the questions in 
writing* 



LESSON 3 



Specific Objectives 



/ 



!• To introduce the following quotations^ audio-lingually: 





Darius sent messengers throughout 
Greece, ordering them to ask for 
earth and water for the King. 

(Herodotus) 




The Athenians fighting as the 
champions of the Greeks at Marathon 
defeated the gold-wearing Persians. 
(Simonides) 



2. To introduce some forms and uses of the present participle in Greek and 
English. 

Aotivlties 

1. Tell the students that they are going to hear two quotations pertaining to the 
Greek struggle with Persia. The first of these thw have already heard. It 
is from Herodotus. Show the visual cue, a picture of Darius, two messengers, 
earth and water. After giving the meaning of the quotation in English, say - 
the Greek, and have the students repeat it phrase by phrase. Each phrase 
should be repeated about eight times. Point to the earth and water, to Darius, 
and to the messengers as appropriate. Follow the same general procedure 
in introducing the quotation from Simonides. The visual cue for the quotation 
is a picture of victorious Greeks and vanquished, gold-wearing Persians. 
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Tell the student* that they are going to consider th*f participle in English and 
Greek. Put the term "participle" on the chalkboard and try to elicit a defini- 
tion fivm the class. Essentially, a participle is an adjective built on the verb 
stem. Put the following exMgssions on the.chalkboard: 

-the talking woman 

-the "Athenians fighting.as champions 

o Aet/ocloj /t&htGtov oJtree/v f"?v 
-Darius ordering them to ask for earth 



Have the students repeat each of the following pattern practices several times. 
To assure comprehension have the patterns done in English at least once. 



A Ywn 0 Audi "hcuou Act 


the talking woman 
the loving woman 
the ruling woman 
the woman talking 


-o* Ac* pet oz AtWc'cuv 


Darius ordering 

Darius speaking 

Darius stopping 

Darius ruling 
/ 


^ ( ), 00 True 3 * A6rj vor £o c 

trwuorrcs M6ijrot?oc 
oc T^cyuor^oOyrrJ '^&)y*iOi 


Athenians fighting 
Athenians speaking 
Athenians loving 
Athenians ruling 
Athenians stopping 
the fighting Athenians 



* 

Using the /visual cues, review the new quotations. Use the technique of saying 
part of'the quotation and having the pupils finish or fill in the quotation. 
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LESSON 4 

* 

Specific Objectives , 

3 

!• To review and expand the treatment of the present participle given it* the 
preceding lesson* 

2, To introduce the reading and writing of the quotations presented audiolingually 
in the preceding lesson. 

3* To review the story of the struggle with Persia down to Marathon, 

Activities 

1., Using the visual cues, review the quotations in the usual manner* 

2* Have the pupils work through Frames 8-41 of the Student Programmed Text* 
Some of the frames may be done orally; others may be assigned for quiet 
work* 



LESSON 5 

Specific Objectives 

1* To summarize the story of Thermopylae, Salami s, and Plataea. 



2* To introduce the following quotations audiolingually: 





Master, remember the Athenians* 
(Herodotus) 


TOO* y*XcV f*f CUyOOC - 

JxirdCotuy Tou$ St rwy 


He saw some of the Spartan men 
exercising naked MH^some combing 
their long hair. 
(Herodotus) 




0 stranger,^!! the Lacedaemonians 
/hat we are lying, here dead obedient 
to thejfar laws. 

(Herofeotus) ^ ^ 


yuy*?fc* J errors 


My men have become women and my 

women, men* 

(Herodotus) 



Activities 

1* Explain to the students that after Marathon, the Greeks had a ten-jear rest* 
Persia was occupied by other matters - the death of Darius and a revolt in 
Egypt* But Darius* son Xerxes, who succeeded to the throne, was determined 
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to pursue his father 1 s plan, Ifpr years a 61ave stood beside him at dinner and 
whispered fc4-rroT*c M*i/JLy~n{Q twv* M<^ror£cuTr - "Master, 
remember the Athenians, " Have the pupils repeat the quotation in Greek 
several times. Tell them that Xerxes made elaborate preparations. After 
crossing the Hellespont he prepared to encounter a Spartan army at the 
narrow pass of Thermopylae, During this period he sent a spy to observe the 
Spartan^camp and - Herodotus says - the spy reported that the Spartans spent 
their time doing gymnastic exercises apd contoing their long hair, too$ uXv 

"He saw some of the Spartan men exercising* naked and some combing their 
long hair, n Xerxes laughed in disdain not realizing that this was a Spartan 
custom when they were about to risk their lives. Have the pupils repeat the 
Greek quotation several times. 

Though the Spartans fought valiantly at Thermopylae, they were defeated. 
According to Herodotus, an inscription was set up in honor of the Spartans, 
who died at Thermopylae: Jj £l?y; iyycfcrUiv A*HLi#iucy*LOL* Srt 

Go f stranger, and td Lacedaemen tefy obedient to its orders»here we fell, 
Cicero translated thisjato Latin thus; Die, hospes,'Spartae nos te hie 
vidisse jacentis dum Sanctis patriae legibus obsequimur. Have the pupils 
repeat the qiiotatiop in Greek several times and in Latin once. 
After capturing Athens, Xerxes lost the great naval battle off the island of # 
Salamis, His defeat here is sometimes compared to the rout of the Spanish 
Armada by Sir Francis Drake nearly 21 centuries later. As Xerxes sat on 
the shore on his throne and watched the battle, he noted the valiant fighting 
of his ally, Queen Artemisia of Halicarnassus. She avoided being sunk by a . 
Greek ship by ramming one of he* own allies. Xerxes then made the famous 
statement recorded by Herodotus "My men have become women and my 
womenmen" pi /4.«v /«y«V**t /ulol, yv«r*2kts «c Sc 
yur* ii c $ . Have the pupils repeat the quotation. 

Explain that, after Salamis, Xerxes went home taking a large part offtis 
forces with him. The land forces that he left behind were subsequently de- 
feated at the battle^f Plataea. 

Put the narhes Thermopylae. Salamis . and Plataea on the chalkboard. Explaii 
that, in the view of many people, these names have become synonymous with 
man 1 s unending struggle to be free. Ask the pupils whether they see the . 
battles in that light. Ask whether they > see any parity between the Persians 
invasion of Greece and the American involvement in Vietnam. ^ 

Have the pupifs repeat each of the four quotation^ from Herodotus. Review 
the^ English meanings. Show the visual cue for ckch quotation. The cue for 
tFttfiroTUL > « * Tii n ^ is a picture of a slave whispering into the King's* 
ear. The cue for Tows >uir <f*f , hr>T. >\. is a picture of naked men 
exercising and.combing their long hair. The cue for Z Jt rr > 
aty y i >i nr is a tombstone with the quotation primed bn it. The cue 

for oc /4cnr UmSfits is a picture of a woman wielding a sword while 
a man looks on. The woman is on a trireme. 
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LESSON 6 
pacific Objectives 

1. To review the quotations presented audiolingually in the preceding lesson, 

2. To introduce the dative of means, 

3. To introduce the genitive absolute, 

4. To introduce the flowing Quotation: 



acnoo /j>*)kt>T cvro 3 



When there is no wine there is no 

physical love, 

(Euripides) 



Activities 



1. 



2. 



3. 



Showing the appropriate visual cues, have the pupils repeat the quotations 
after you several times. Review the plain meaning of each quote once, ; 

Tell the pupils that today they will learn two new constructions, Qn& of these 
is called the dative of means, Thq dative case Is used to express the idea 
that we express in English with the phrase "by means of". For example the 
sentence "Men know by means of their eyes" would be expressed in Greek 
thus: at Vrtywirot \<<x4c r#tj tjQxh/u * 1 5 , Have the pupils say 
the sentences. Then put the sentences on the chalkboard and have the pupils 
identify the dative* case forms. Tell the pupils that this dative answers the 
question "how? 11 

Have theoucU^repeat the following patterns In Greek several times,. Have 
the 'English version repeated once to assure comprehension; 



*U«*4 rots 


They know through their eyes. 
They know through books. 
They know through words. 
^They know through the book. 


Avfclos rrhoLu* jioLfitLtrcL 


Darius crosses in a boat. 
Darius crosses in a wagon. 
Darius crosses on a bridge. 
Darius crosses in a chariot. 



4. 



Tell the pupils that the other new construction they are going to learn is the 
genitive absolute. A noun or pronoun in the genitive case with a participle 
in agreement may stand almost grammatically independent of the rest of the 
sentence. Such a construction is called the genitive absolute. The word 
"absolute" in grammar means "independent" or "free" or "standing alone. " 
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The genitive absolute is often an alternative to a clause introduced by such words 
as ore, ^circtrfif ♦•when", and "since"), ^aythe 

following sentence from Euripides several times, and have the pupils write it 
in Greek from dictation ©>vou *c/r > iVr«5 ovK crfriv k*fn/>i,s 
Ask tbera to locate the' genitive forms** Tell them that the sentence may mean 
in English: % 
"When there is no wine, there is no physical love, l# 

•If there is no wine, there is no physical love, M 

"Since there is no wine, there is no physical love, M 

'Have the pupils repeat the following pattern practices. Do the Greek several 
times and the English at least once to assure comprehension. 



tuH U<riy* hirrpts 


When there is no wine, there is no 
physical love. 

When there is no word, there is no 
physical love. 

Whpn there is no book, there is no 
physical love. 

When there are no eyes, there is no 
physical love. j 




Since Darius ordered, they did this. 
Since Darius stopped, they did this. 
Since Darius called, they did this. 



5. End class by having the pupils repeat the quotations presented in Lesson 5. 
Use the visual cues for this purpose. 



LESSON 7 
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Specific Objectives 



1. To review the quotations presented in Lesson 5. 

2. To review the quotation presented in Lesson G. * 

3. To discuss the extended or poetical meanings of the quotations. 
Activities 

» 

1. Using the visual cues have the^pupils repeat the quotations from Lessons 5 
and 0. The visual cue for ocvou ju.nkcT t K-Tft. 

is a chalice of wine, with an equal sign, and the word K*5"rrpt S 

2. Tell the pupils that today they are going to discuss the different layers of 
meaning of some of the quotations. After having the students repeat the 
quotation Tooj j*.cv 6<\ u»poc K and its plain 
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• English interpretation, ask the following questions: 

How did Xerxes react to seeing the Spartan men exercising nak^d and 
combing their long hair? V 

b. Why did Xerxes react this way? 

c. Do t^e customs of people who are different from us sometime s cause us 
to react the way Xerxes Reacted to thq Spartans? 

d. The Spartan warriors considered long-hair a mark of virility* and mascu- * 
Unity. What has been the attitude of people* towards long hair, on men 

f throughout history*? Consider in your answer the Romans, the Hebrews, 

**he colonial Americans, modern American "establishment" type persons, 
ana young people in general. 

' / 

e. The Greeks saw nothing wrong with public nudity, and, as a matter of fact, 
they rejoiced in the beauty of the completely unclothed tffcdy - male and 
female. How does this attitude compare with that of modern Americans? 

3. Have the students repeat th$ quotation oc yu^fcV * V*jP * 5 

ycy 6 Vof d C H T*X and give its plain English interpretation. Then 4 
a sk'the following questions: - 

a. Under what circumstances clid Xerxes make this remark? 

* • 

b. Is Xerxes' view that some jobs (e.g. , being a warrior) were for men 
and other jobs for women prevalent in'modern America? 

c. How would the women's liberation movement react %o Xerxfes 1 view? 

d. Are there effects in our country to break down sexual stereotypes? 
Cite some examples. 

4. y Have the students repeat the quotation ofroy ju.i\k£r * ovtoj, cok 
" t 3r*riv k&Tpt$ and its plain English meaning. Then ask thp following 

questions: 

a. - Is this quotation literally true? 

b. What are some symbolic meanings for "wine" here? 

c. Judging from this quotation do you think that the ancients looked upon 
wine in the same way that some modern people view marijuana? ' 

5. Have the students write a composition on what any of the quotations m^an to 
them personally. Tell them to state whether they agree with it and how they 
view its "deep" meaning. This composition work might be done in class or 
as a homework assignment. 

* LESSON 8 

Specific Objectives " 

1. To review the story of Thermopylae, Salamis, Plataea. 

51 



2. . To introduce the reading and writing of the quotations presented orally in 
Lessons 5 knd 7. 



Activities 

1. Start class by reviewing the quotations orally, 

2. Have %thejf pupils work through Frames 42-63 of the Student Programmed Text , 
Some of /this work may be done aloud and some silently. 



LESSON 9 



Specific Objectives - L ' 

1. TO re^ew the dative of means, 

2. To rejrlew the genitive absolute.- 

3. To introduce (or review) orally the following English derivatives and cognates 
from recently learned Greek roots:* despotic, despotism, despot; gymnasium, 
gymnastics, gymnosperm; rhetoric, rhetorical, rhetorician; angel, archangel, 
Angelus, * 

Activities 

1. Have the pupils work through Frames 64r79 of the Student Programmed Text. 
This work might be done together now and reviewed by each student for home- 
work. 

2. Introduce or review the following (derivatives aud cognates in the usual fashion. 



DERIVATIVE OR 
COGNATE 



despotic 



despotism 



despot 



gymnasium 



gymnastics 
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GREEK ROOT 



of C 6WolbL 
"master 11 



cf td Trent 

"master 11 



"master" 



"exercising 
naked" 



"exercising 
naked" 



MEANING OF DERIVATIVE 
OR COGNATE ' 



arbitrary, tyrannical 



an absolute government 



an absolute mlet 



room or building for 
physical education; 
a college preparatory 
school in continental 
Europe 



physical exercises 
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DERIVATIVE OR 
COGNATE 



GREEK ROOT 



MEANING OF DERIVATIVE 
OR COGNATE 



gymnosperm 



"exercising 
„ naked 1 • 



a plant having its seeds 
exposed 



~~c7 " 

"to their words'* 



rhetoric 



the art of using language; 
use of exaggeration or 
display; empty words 



rhetorician 



"to their words" 



a person versed in the 
art of using language 



angel 



"to tell, to 
announce" 



spiritual being who afcts 
as God's attendant and 
messenger 



archangel 



^ngelus 



"to tell, to 
announce" 



a type of angel 



f f, to tell, to , 
announce" 



a medieval prayer re- 
cited at morning, noon, 
and evening. 



3, Ask the pupils to explain the meaning of each of the following sentences; 

a. The Angelus bell rang at noon, 

b. St, Gabriel is an archangel riientioned in the BJble, f 

c. Politician^ indulge in a great deal of rhetoric . 

d. Many plants are gymnosperms , 

e. Gymnastics are good for your health, 

f. Despotism is widespread in many parts of the world, 

g. Hitler was a despot, " f 

h. Despotic rulers are not necessarily evil, 

i. Lucifer was a fallen angel, 

j. Rhetoricians are concerned with the use of language, 

k. Exercise is usually taken in a gymnasium. 




LESSON 10 

Specific Objectives * 

1. To introduce the reading and writing of derivatives and cognates presented in 
the preceding lesson, 

2. To review'salient events of the struggle with Persia and their implications. 
Activi ties * * 

' a * 

1. Have the pupils work through Frames 80-89 of the Student Programmed Text , 

2. Suggest the following composition themes to the students. Ask the students % 
to begin a composition on a theme of their choice. The compositions may be 
read to the class and discussed: 

a. Xerxes reporting to the Persian people on the struggle with Greece. 

b. The Persian Wars as seen through the eyes of an "average 11 Athenian 
citizen. 

c. Richard Nixon is transported via a time machine to Greece at the time 
of the Persian Wars. He reports to the American people on what he 
saw. 

d. George McGovern takes the same time machine trip and reports to the 
American people. 



LESSON 11 [UNIT REVIEW] 

Specific Objectives 
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1. fTo review salient concepts of the struggle with Persia. 

2. To review the following derivatives and cognates: despotic, despotism, despot; 
gymnasium, gymnastics, gymnosperm; rhetoric, rhetorician; angel, archangel, 
A ngelus; marathon. 

Activity 

Have the, pupils work through Frames 90-107 of the Studen t Programmed Text. 
The frames might be done silently in class or aloud by the whole group. Tney 
should be reviewed for homework. 

LESSON 12 [UNIT REVIEW] * 

Specific Objective s 

1. To review the morphology and uses of the present participle presented in this 
unit. 

2. To review the genitive absolute and dative of means. 

© ... 5 ft 
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3. To review the sententlae presented in this unit* 



Activity 



Have the pupils work through Frames 108-124 of the Student Programmed Text. 
The frames might be done silently in class or aloud by the whole group. They 
should be reviewed for homework. 
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. UNIT FIVE • 
THE GOLDEN AGE 



AN OVERVIEW, OF MATERIAL 
T6 BE TAUGHT IN THIS UNIT 



/ . * - 

1. A summary of the great accomplishments of Athens In Its 
Golden Age. «. 

, 2. Background on Greek drama. 

3. The ANTIGONE of Sophocles. 

4. » The imperfect tense. 
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LESSON 1 

foecific Objectives _ 

1. To present an overview of Athenian accomplishments in the Golden Age. 
2# To Introduce the forms^nd use of the imperfect tense. 

Activities * 

!♦ Tell the pupils that in this unit they will be dealing with Athens of the 5th 
Century B» C. This period is known as the Golden Age because of the vitality 
of Athenian life, and the period is without parallel in the history of mankind. 

2. Ask the pupils if they cad list some of Athens' accomplishments during its 
Golden Age: The ideas you are eliciting in random order are: 



a. 


Democracy 


b. 


Architecture 


c. 


Art 


d. 


Philosophy 


e. 


Science 


f. 


Influence among other Greek city-states ^ 


g. 


Literature 



3. Have the pupils identify the following terms either orally or in writing: 
fltf necessary refer the pupils to Frames 97-102 of Unit II) 

Pericles, Parthenon, Acropolis, Phidias, Propyluea, Aeschylus, Sophocles, 
Euripides, Herodotus, Hippocrates, Socrates, Plato, Aristophanes. 

4. Tell the pupils that they are going to learn a new tense that expresses Repeti- 
tive action or action as going on in the past. It is called the imperfect tense. 
Have the pupils echo the term 'Imperfect tense. 11 Have the pupils repeat 
the following patterns after you in Greek several times. Have the English 
said at least once to assure comprehension. 



ore. Zwkou-rq s * Y* r 
o rt TTtp^k^s fc^ryc-r 


Socrates was speaking. 
The man was speaking. 
Pericles was speaking. 


>7>6r oTVtfV *£TrcjjLironr 


They sent a letter. 
They sent the people. 
*They sent the wine. 
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77)V yuo«/dcK#)y 'cQcAttTttCcjLer 

TVw- im^ (Tt C OLV '£ 6 COVTTT u Au r V* 


We used to worship the gods. 
We used to worship music. 

■ Wp iispH to wnrahin tha eta to 
»»c uocu wui snip SL«*C&. 

We used to worship Athens* ' 


' > T >/ 

CVW OtVOT CTTtVClV 


I used to drink wine. 
I used to drink water. 
You used to drink wine. 
You used to drink water. 


Tor rffttoY ^thvLrftG CTC 
rr^-y- <fo^tmr 'e)ko(.Tpc C ere 

Tor /Soerft V^ocTPtofTC 


You served the Greeks, 
You served the sun. 
You served wisdom. 
You served the king. 



LESSON 2 

Specific Objectives 

1. To make pupils -aware of the contributions of Socfates and Plato to 5th Century 
Athenian culture. 

2. To review the imperfect tense - its forms and uses. 
Activities 

1. Put the name Socrates On the chalkboard. Ask the pupils to tell all that they 
know about this man. Some of the points you want to elicit are as follows: 

a. He was a now with an extremely genial and kindly temperament and a keen 
sense of humor, though those who suffered from his irony did not think 
so. He had great intellectual abUity and was indifferent to comfort and 
luxury. 

b. He was one of the greatest teachers in the history of the world. He en- 
gaged in informal conversations with the young men who were his com- 
panions. During the conversations he asked them probing questions to 
get them to think about themselves, the nature of man, and the purpose 
of life. His method of questioning is called the Socratic method. 

c. One of his students was Plato. One of Plato's students was Aristotle. 
Both of these great philosophers - Plato and Aristotle - were no doubt 
greatly influenced by Socrates.. Plato and'Aristotle wrote extensively. 
All subsequent philosophical writings have been termed footnotes on 
Plato and Aristotle. Plato's dialogues almost always involve Socrates 
as a character. 

d. In 399 B. C. Socrates was brought to trial on the charge of introducing 
strange gods and of corrupting youth. Socrates' outspokenness had won 
him many enemies. He was condemned to death. Rather than take 
advantage of a plan for his escape, thirty days after the condemnation, 
he drank hemlock and died. 
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-2. If the pupils seems particularly interested in Socrates, you might suggest 
that they read Plato's APOLOGV and Plato's EUTHYPHRO. Paperback 
translations of these works are available from Penguin Books, 7110 Ambassador 
Rd., Baltimore, Md. 21207. 

3. Have the pupils work through Frames 1-21 of the Student Programmed Text. 

LESSON 3 



Specific Objectives 

1. To wview.the general accomplishments of the Athenians in the Golden Age # 

2. TO introduce Plato's "Allegory of the Cave. " 

Activities -jlZ * 

1. Have the papils-^ork through Frames 22-55 of the Student Programmed Text, 
Some of the frames mgiy be read aloud and some in silence* 

2. Ask the pupils to tell the "Allegory of the £ave" in their own words either 
orally or la^mtlng. * ^ 

LESSON 4 

ft * ' 

Specific Objectives 

1. To continue the discussion of the 1 'Allegory of the Cave. " 

2. To discuss Plato's influence on other writers and philosophers. 
Activities 

1. Continue having the pupils tell the "Allegory of the Cave" in their own words. 

2. Have the pupils work through Frames 56-61 of the Student Programmed Text , 

LESSON 5 

Specific Objective 



To introduce the ANTIGONE of Sophocles. 
Activity . 

Have the pupils work through Frames 62-72 of the Student Programmed Text. f 
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LESSON 6 



Specific Objective 

To begin the reading of the ANTIGONE, 
Activities 

1, Have Frames 73 and 74 read aloud, 

2, Appoint pupils to read the parts of Antigone, Ismene, and the Choragos. The * 
entire class may be the chorus* Have Frames 73-80 read aloud dramatically 
in English and Greek, 

3, Point out that the choral ode given in Frames 78-80 was sung in antiquity. 
Invite therpupils to set the Greek text to appropriate music - either borrowing 
music or inventing it. Setting the choral odes to music may be a project 
worked on in cooperation with ajnusic teacher in the school. Point out that 
since we know very little about how the choruses sounded there are many 
possibilities. The late rock singer, Jim Morrison of the Doors, - himself 
quite a classicist - suggested th^t the choruses had the rythym and beat and 
sensuality of modern rock music. 



* LESSONS 7-12 

Specific Objective 

To continue with the reading of the ANTIGONE, 
Activities 

1, Begin at Frame 81, Assign parts and have the pupils read aloud as much as 
t possible, of the play each day. Explain words in the English text which may 
* be unfamiliar to the pupils, 

2, H^ve the pupils write the answers to the discussion questions that occur in 
the text or have these discussed in class, 

LESSON 13 [UNIT REVIEW] 

Specific Objectives 

ll. To review the great accompUshmentt*of Athens, 

\ ■ * 

12, To review the background oti Greek drama, 

3. To review the imperfect tense. 

4. To review the story of the ANTIGONE. 
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Activity 

. Have the pupils work through Frames 120-1*3 of the Student Programmed Text. 
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APPENDIX 

THE HIPPOLYTUS OF 
EURIPIDES 
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In the Appendix of the Student Programmed Text an edited version of the 
HIPPOLYTUS of Euripides is' given. The treatment pi the HIPPO LYTUS 
is similar to that of the ANTIGONE in Unit Five - with Greek text and 
discussion questions being given. The teacher may wish to have the 
HIPPOLYTUS read in class in connection with Unit Five or as an indepen- 
dent project on the part of the students. It may also be introduced - 
depending on the interests of the students - at any point in Levels Alpha 
or Beta. 
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